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'ministered to him of her substance ;' attended hira to Calvary, 
and stood weeping at the foot of the cross. She, with the 
other Mary, watched by his tomb, and was the first to whom 
lie appeared after the resurrection ; her unfaltering faith, min- 
gled as it was with the intensest grief and love, obtained for her 
this peculiar mark of favor. It is assumed by several com- 
mentators that our Saviour appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
because, she of all those whom he had left on earth, had most 
need of consolation: * The disciples went away to their own 
hotne; hit Mary stood without the sepulchre, weeping, 7 " 

,„Of St. Martha we are informed : 

' "As Mary Magdalene is the patroness of repentant frailty, so 
Martha is the especial patroness of female discretion and good 
housekeeping. In this character, she is often represented with 
a skimmer or ladle in her hand, or a large bunch of keys is 
attached to her girdle." 

The most beautiful legend of all is that of St. Cathe- 
rine ; bnt it is too long, and, perhaps, too familiarly known 
to warrant us in extracting it. This legend seems to be 
a poetical tradition, based upon the career of the Pagan 
Hypatia, whose character, as well as the period in which 
she lived, is so powerfully and artistically set before us in 
Kihgsle'y's novel of that name. 

"'The key of the great Art of the Middle Ages is to be 
found in" Sacred and Legendary Art." With such an accu- 
mulation of poetical inspiration within their reach, it was 
comparatively easy for the artists who lived in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries to paint the 
scenes which the church had made familiar to the imagina- 
tion of its humblest children. To understand and enjoy 
the works of Art produced in that brilliant epoch, we 
must know the meaning of its symbols, and unless we are 
able to recognize the beauty of these we are incompetent 
to speak of the genius of the artists, or of the value of their 
A.rt Art is nothing but feeling made visible through 
thought, and. thought is valueless to any mind if it be not 
sensitive to the feeling which generated its birth. 

Note. — If the perusal of Sacred and Legendary Art should 
excite any of our readers to study in pictures or eogravings, 
the growth of medieval Art, they will find material at hand in 
the valuable and complete series of books of engravings in the 
Astor Library. But more particularly would we recommend 
the Betas Galleey oe Christian Aet. This collection is far 
more valuable than our community are aware of. To indicate 
its character, we quote from Michiels, a distinguished historian 
of Art, of European celebrity : 

■ ,l Mr. Bryan hasbeen guided in the selection of his gallery by histo- 
rical considerations. He has sought less to acquire several interesting 
paintings from the same artist, than to procure a subject from each 
master, that would make known his peculiar manner to persons but 
slightly familiar with the different styles." 

Among the works which will be found especially interesting 
■are the first twenty-five pictures upon the catalogue of the col- 
lection, embracing specimens of Gaido of Sienna, Oimabue, 
Giotto, Mantegna, Memmi, Taddeo Gaddi, Giottino, Buffalmaco, 
Ferugino, Da Vinci, Raphael, and others, all more or less illus- 
trating the artistic use of symbols, as well as the various per- 



sonages of different legends. To these may be added other 
pictures representing the sacred Art of the Flemish school, 
including works by Van Eyck, Hemling, Matsys, Rubens, etc. 
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To the Editor of the Crayon : 

St. Paul's Church, Broadway, and the Dutch Reformed 
Church, on "William and Fulton streets, in this city, are among 
the most remarkable and respectable monuments of our colonial 
architecture in this State, and indeed in this country. They 
are nearly of the same date, and are evidently by the same 
architect, though differing very much externally. I find from 
Dr. Berrian's valuable " History of Trinity Church," that the 
building of St. Paul's was begun in 1763 and finished in 1766.; 
The North Dutch Church, as it is still called, though now at 
the southern end of the present city, whilst all its sister Dutch 
churches are far north of it, was begun in 1767, and first 
opened for divine service in 1769 ; as I find stated in the inter- 
esting volume, lately published by the Consistory of the Col- 
legiate Dutch Church, and containiog Dr. Dewitt'a excellent 
Discourse on the History of the Dutch Church in New York, 
with much other carious and valuable matter respecting our 
local history. But neither Dr. Berrian nor Dr. Dewitt, either 
in their discourses or their ample notes, mention the name of 
the architect of these buildings, nor give any indication which 
might enable an inquirer to ascertain it. The interiors of both 
buildings show plainly that they were from the plans of an 
instructed architect. Internally the two churches have much 
resemblance; being of strictly correct and well executed 
Roman Corinthian architecture, and differing from each other 
chiefly in the recessed chancel, railed altar, and large eastern 
window of St. Paul's, arranged for the Episcopal services, and 
the pulpit agaihst the west wall, with elders' seats, etc., for the 
simpler ritual of the Church of Holland. There is not 
only the strong general resemblance of style and taste, which 
clearly indicates the same architect in both, but many of the 
details, such as the fine Corinthian columns, and the- arches 
they support, in both interiors, seem to have beep executed 
from the same working plan. 

Both interiors seem to be imitated or rather adapted — but 
not servilely, and with some retrenchment of too ornate decora- 
tion — from the larger interior of St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, Lon- 
don, built after Gibbs' designs. This is one of the finest specimens 
of that peculiar adaptation of the Roman classic architecture to 
Protestant churches, which was invented by Wren, and of which 
London still presents many fine specimens, from its noble Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's to the much admired smaller interior of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, near the Mansion House of London. 

The exterior of the North Dutch Church makes no architec- 
tural pretension, beyond a very decided character of solidity and 
respectability, and — what is a great merit in any building, too 
often quite neglected in many of much pretension — it shows at 
onoe the purpose for which it is intended. It thus resembles 
externally some of the churches in Amsterdam — new churches 
as they are called there, having been built about two centuries 
ago, after the pointed architecture went out of use in Holland. 

In the exterior of our St. Paul's the architect judiciously 
made no attempt to imitate, with inadequate means, Gibbs' mag- 
nificent eight-columned Corinthian portico of St. Martin's, but 
contented himself with what seems to be an ingenious adaptation 
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of the portico, etc., of Inigo Jones' celebrated Tuscan church 
of St. -Paul's, Covent Garden, converting the Tuscan portico 
and cornice into Ionic, which harmonizes much better with the 
Corinthian interior than, if he had made a more literal copy. 

Both of these buildings are correct in their architectural 
details, and both bear another strong mark of their having 
come from the hands of one who understood his business, in 
their solid and skillful construction, having now nearly lasted 
out their century without crack or settling of the masonry, .or 
even warping or splitting of the woodwork. Both of them 
are very creditable to the humble colonial times of their erec- 
tion, and have doubtless done good service to taste as well as to 
religion. 

I have, after various inquiries in former days, given np all 
hopes of ascertaining the architectural history of these edifices, 
and had supposed that plans must have been obtained from 
England, and by good fortune, followed here without a blunder. 
The only tradition that I came across was, that a Mr. Stanton, 
still remembered by old citizens, was the mason of St. Paul's. 
But. last week, in an accidental Btreet conversation with Mr. 
Isaac Bell, now ninety years of age, and in foil vigor of body 
and mind, I was agreeably surprised on learning from him the 
name of the architect of these edifices. It was McBean, who 
was both architect and chief builder of St. Paul's; from the 
date and the circumstances I have already mentioned, I doubt 
not that he was also of the chnrch in William street. The 
actual building was beyond Mr. Bell's recollection, but he knew 
McBean after the Revolution, residing at New Brunswick. He 
was a Scotchman, and from this, fact, and the similarity of style 
and taste, I suspect him to have been a pupil of Gibbs, who 
was also a native of Scotland, and who was a practical archi- 
tect in London until his death in 1754. 

I feel that it is a duty which I owe to the memory of the 
respectable architect to whom I owe my first impression of 
architectural form and proportions, to rescue his name from 
oblivion, by placing it on record in your columns, for the use of 
some future historian of American Arts or architecture, who 
"will, doubtless, do it full honor. V. 

To the Crayon ; 

SoaiB of your readers may remember that about five-and- 
twenty years ago, the late Ool. SteveDS, of Hoboken, commis- 
sioned several of our distinguished artists to paint a number of 
pictures to adorn the cabin of the steamboat Albany, then in 
course of construction. The artists engaged, so far as I recollect 
were Vanderlyi), Morse, and Sully for figure subjects, and Cole and 
Bough ty for landscape. The choice of subject was left with 
the artists, and they, appreciating the enterprise as an epoch in 
in their professional career,- considered the immediate com- 
pensation a matter of little importance, looking upon the enter- 
prise as a promising guarantee for the future. They accord- 
ingly agreed to paint the pictures for half the sum,, which, at 
that time, would have been esteemed a reasonable compensation 
for their labor and study. The panels were about four feet 
in length. I think the price was $150 each. 'With Morse and 
Oole I was then intimately acquainted ; and I well remember with 
what warmth and enthusiasm they expressed their gratification 
at such an occurrence, and with what zeal and energy they 
applied themselves to the task, especially the former. 

Vanderlyn chose for his subject a repetition of his famous pic- 
ture of Ariadne, with the addition of drapery to the figure, and 
he produced a beautiful picture; but it was a matter of regret 



to the, above-named of his associates, that he did not select an 
original subject, and thereby preclude a charge which might be 
construed into an imputation of either indolence or poverty. of 
invention. Sully produced a reclining half-length of a young 
and beautiful mother asleep, and, of course, unmindful of her 
lovely infant lying awake and playful by. her side. This was a 
warm and glowing picture, and one characteristic of the grace 
and refinement of this accomplished artist. Oole painted one 
of the cascades in the Oatskill Glove, with his accustomed power 
and feeling; but of so low and sombre a tone, that it was im- 
perfectly seen in the feeble light of its locality in the cabin. 
Doughty's work was a scene on the Juniata Eiyer/ Penn.'/6ne 
of his most vigorous pictures; the foliage was beautifully 
expressed, and a clear and silvery. tone, for which he was then, 
conspicuous, pervaded the picture. 

But the most important work of the series in. respect to snbr 
ject and originality of treatment, was that pf Morse, the subject; 
taken from Spenser's " Fairy Queen." It represented the 
meeting of Prince Arthur with Una and the' Dwarf just after 
the Bed-cross Knight had been made captive by the Giant 
Orgoglio. Una was seated on a rock ; at her feet lay thedisor.- 
dered panoply of her captive knight, pf which he had been 
despoiled by the spells of the enchanter. The disconsolate 
lady, aided by her dwarf, had collected every fragment of the 
precious armor, to which she directs the.attention of the valiant 
Prince Arthur, who, glittering in gold from head to foot, witli 
his spear planted firmly on the ground, gazes on the scattered 
arms while listening to the melancholy recital ; he, by his fixed 
expression of scorn and indignation, gives assurance that'he 
is prepared to avenge the wrong, and restore to the bereaved 
lady the lost object of her affections. Behind the two. prineU 
pal figures is seen the fiery charger of the prince held by his 
squire, and nearer by the long-armed dwarf, respectfully endeaj 
voring by signs to call the attention of the prince to the remote 
castle of the giant, which looms up mysteriously in the disr 
tance. The story is well told, and no pains were spared by the 
conscientious artist to render with all possible accuracy every 
important detail of the picture, especially in reference to the 
fashion and insignia of the arms of the respective knights. - To 
this end every accessible authority, historical and legendary 1 , 
was diligently consulted, at a cost of time and labor? vastly 
disproportioned to the compensation received. "Whatever may 
be the artistic merit of this picture, it derives an additional and 
peculiar value from the fame of its distinguished author, as the 
inventor of the magnetic telegraph, which should notbe over- 
looked. 

What has become of this and the other pictures of the little 
gallery that once distinguished the steamboat Albany, and 
induced many a passenger, as well as myself, to select that con- 
veyance up the Hudson in preference to all others ? And why 
has the noble example of its enterprising proprietor, in 'thus 
furnishing the means of a refined enjoyment to beguile the 
tedious hours of dull day-travel, been superseded by the taw- 
dry and more expensive ornament which so generaUy.encunj- 
bers the cabins of our river palaces. ,D,. 

To Q. 0. V., Esq. : - ' " 

I am very glad, in the article on Garrick, to see commenced 
a record of historical portraits. We must have a few even in 
our own country. They are scattered about in the parlors of 
private families, and halls of public buildings. In this village, 
Aurora, Gayuga Lake, there is, in the possession of Mrs. Mor- 
gan, an engraving of that curious old-fashioned kind, which, 
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pressed on. the glass, have often been mistaken for paintings on 
glass. It is of George Whitfield, a young man, his only titular 
appellation, the Bachelorate— the A.B. 

"Bat it is this that gives extraordinary value to this picture. 
Whitfield had a friend, the Rev. Mr. Barber, of Connecticut, to 
whom he was greatly attached, so much so, that he intrusted to 
him the care of that winch was his concentrated project, his 
Georgia Orphan House. To this gentleman Whitfield gave this 
likeness. Of coarse he must have brought it with him from 
England, and it is equally clear that he mast have been satis- 
fied or pleased with it, as a delineation of his features, or he 
would not have given it to his friend. It is therefore, in 
strong proof, that this is a faithful verisimilitude of this tran- 
scendent orator,' and the more reliable as of clear proof of his 
own ownership. That Whitfield was a man wielding a voice and 
gesture in all that constitutes the witchery of speech, is historic 
record. Even doubting Franklin was swayed by him, and cold 
Chesterfield confessed his extraordinary power. 
- Ton have nobly done in commencing this record. I trust 
others who are cognizant of such treasures* will give us their 
chronicle. W. H. B. 

REPLIES. 

JTewbwyport, Mass., May 8, 1S5T. 
To ike Crayon: ' 

..Youji correspondent, "A. J.," will find the familiar quota- 
tion — 

J, - - " One touch of Nature makes the whole world &in } " 

in the third scene of the third act of Shakspeare's play of 
** Troilus and Cressida," where the words are pat into the mouth 
of Ulysses, in his interview with Achilles. 

■ The adage— 

" Hell is paved with good intentions" 

is an old English, proverb, and may be found in a collection of 
snch in an early volume of "Chambers' Education for the 
People." E. Vale Smith. 

, Ebhata. — In the Notes and Queries department of the May 
number, and in the article signed " V," relating to the word vendue 
the following typographical error occurs. The error consists in sub- 
stituting the word ekefd'auvres for chief sources. The sentence 
should read thus: 

" I presume that Venduta is also of the Andalusian dialect, which 
I have, heard is one of the chief sources of the variations of the 
American-Spanish from the pure Caetilian," ftlc 

Again, in the flrst line of the firat article, signed " R. E.," in the 
same department, the word " the " before Mr. Longfellow's name 
should have been omitted. 
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AMERIOAN INSTITUTE OF AKO0ITEOT8. 

A meeting of the members of the Institute was held on the 
evening of May 6th, 1857, in the University building, Wash- 
ington Square. 

A resolution was passed, requesting members to furnish 
designs for an Official Seal on or before the first Tuesday in 
July next. The designs to be sent to the office of Messrs. 
Richard Upjohn & Co. 

..The President, Richard Upjohn, Esq., read the following 
paper* 

-"Our efforts in the formation of the ' American Institnte of 



Architects ' have been successful, A few weeks past we were 
what we have always been, single handed — each one doing his 
own work, nnaided by, and, to a great extent, unknown to 
each other ; possessing no means of interchange of thought 
npon the weighty subjects connected with our profession, pur- 
suing our individual interests alone, and separately endeavoring 
to advance, as we were able, each one his own respective posi- 
tion. That history is now past. A quarter of a century is suffi- 
cient time, nay, too long, for an experiment in working to such 
disadvantage. We were ripe for the change which has resulted 
in our union, and we may well congratulate each other that we 
are able to meet on common ground, to consider and execute all 
those plans which will l promote the scientific and practical 
perfection of its members, and elevate the standing of the 
profession.' 

" The laws and regulations which we have agreed to follow, 
and to which we have appended our names, will not alone 
insure our progress — neither may we expect advancement in 
the great objects of this Institute, unless we resolve to respect 
each other, not merely by attention to the courtesies and frank- 
ness common among men, but by a strict attention to the 
requirements which any person may demand from his being a 
member of this body. That while the older members are ear- 
nestly engaged in furthering all proper measures by which the 
true interests of all shall be advanced, those who are younger 
may unite their endeavors to rear the structure in which we 
are all so deeply concerned as sharers of a common good, and a 
gi-eat public benefit. 

" It need not be said to you, that the strength of a founda- 
tion depends in a great measure upon the adhesiveness by 
which the material composing it is bound together, and that 
upon the strength of the foundation depends the durability of 
the superstructure. And it may not be out of place to enforce 
this plain truth to your view now, before we go one step 
further with our work, that we may be sure that what we do 
at this crisis is well do^e. When we are most engaged in 
advancing as joint members of our Institute, its welfare, we are 
likewise equally engaged in promoting our own, and that of 
each person comprising it. This is the point upon which much 
of our usefulness depends, and from w.hicb our success will be 
gathered. For while we cease to act alone, we become vastly 
more powerful by being united for the one common cause, the 
development of Art and Science, as they are more immediately 
connected with Architecture. And such is the magnitude of 
this work, and so varied are the requirements needful to the 
obtaining even a sketch of the outline of the project, that no 
one person can possibly approaoh it witli a view to its accom- 
plishment by his own effort ; hence the value of associating 
inind with mind — the thoughts of many minds presented by 
conversation, comparing experience with experience, distribut- 
ing knowledge, which, were it not for this union, never would 
be diffused, and consequently never be shared by others. 

"The course we have taken, then, is the right one, for it tends 
directly to the accumulation of knowledge most immediately 
connected with our profession ; but this is not to be gathered 
as a light merely to be appropriated to our own especial benefit, 
a light that is to be kindled and suffered to burn within the 
sphere of its own narrow limits : by no means, for no one of us 
would desire that our usefulness should be cramped by any 
action that would have even a remote tendency to illiberal con- 
siderations. Ton know well that the finest and fairest 
design may be spoiled by the destruction of its breadth, as it 



